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FAST VAT DYES | 


THE SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRY IN BASLE, 
SWITZERLAND 


Sold in American during the whole period of the war by 


A. Klipstein & Company 
NEW YORK 


and obtainable now in rapidly increasing quantities. 
THESE DYES ARE FASTER THAN INDIGO 
They are sold under the registered trade-marks of 
“CIBA” AND “CIBANONE” DYES 
and include every necessary shade of color—for example— 


“CIBA” Blue, Violet, Red, Scarlet, and Bordeaux 
“CIBANONE” Green, Yellow, Orange 
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American Dyewood Co. 


. Manufacturers of . 
ineeed Extracts 
‘Chipped and Ground Dyewoods 
Importers of 


Aniline Colors and Indigo 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON HAMILTON, ONT. 


Works: CHESTER, PA. 


Commonwealth Color & Chemical Co. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
Nevins, Butler and Baltic Streets 
Brooklyn, N. Y, C C 


Cable Address: Codes Used: C 
Biederwitt, N. Y. A-B-C, 4th & 5th editions; Liebers 


Manufacturers of Aniline Colors 
Dyestuffs and Chemical Specialties 


DIRECT COLORS ACID COLORS 
BASIC COLORS SULPHUR COLORS 
ALIZARINE COLORS OIL SOLUBLE COLORS 


For Silk, Cotton, Unions, Felt Hats, Vegetable Fibres, Wood Stains, 
Varnishes, Shoe Polish. 


Dextrines, Lace Gums, Silk Sizing, Varnish, Paint and Printing Ink 
Dryers. 
All Colors, Soluble Oils and Fat Liquors for Leather. 


Samples, prices and information on request 
Special Export Prices Correspondence in all languages 








Newport Dyestutts 


We are manufactunng a very extensive 
range of high quality dyestuffs for all pur- 


poses. 


Many of these dyes were known under a 
great many different names in the pre-war 
days. Before applying for import licenses, 
let us have your inquiry as we may now 
produce the color you desire. 


Newport®Chemical Works, Inc. 
Delaware Corporation 


Passaic, New Jersey 
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NOTHING TO GIVE OUT! 


No Relaxation of Endeavor to Get the Long- 
worth Bill Passed Must Take Place While This 
Continues to Be the Word from Washington 


cial Washington remains as 

dumb as an oyster so far as 
further word on the probable chances 
of the newly proposed substitute for 
the dye-licensing feature of the Long- 
worth bill are concerned. Just what 
may be brewing continues more than 
ever to be the principal topic of spec- 
ulation throughout the trade; but be- 
yond the fact that there is not a little 
optimism to be noted on every hand, 
not the slightest inkling of what is to 
follow can be gained. 

There may be those who are pos- 
sessed of inside information. If this 
be true, it is being guarded as jeal- 
ously as a Favorite Wife in Turkey. 
But we are doubtful if such is the 
case. Probably there are some who 
are guessing, and guessing pretty ac- 
curately; and probably there are 
some others who even go so far as 
to strongly suspect. But as for real, 
concrete, solid facts which one can 
seize hold upon and deplore or gloat 


A S we go to press this week, offi- 


over—these are most likely strictly 
confined to members of the sub-com- 
mittee of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. 

For that is where the proposition 
which recently electrified the trade, 
and caused fresh hopes to spring up 
in the bosoms of manufacturers, im- 
porters and consumers alike, still is 
hibernating. Not a whisper, not a 
peep—not even the most infinitesimal 
of squeaks—has been heard from the 
worthy gentlemen now engaged in 
considering what they had best tell 
the Finance Committee to tell the 
Senate proper about the bill has been 
vouchsafed. Not a line can be added 
to the information which came down 
from Washington last week, which 
was definitely to the effect that while 
nothing is certain in this harried 
world of ours, the chances for a fa- 
vorable recommendation were con- 
sidered to be hopeful. 

There is a remote possibility that a 
report will be made before this issue 
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of the Reporter can be published, but 
this is not believed to be worthy of any 
vast amount of credence. Information 
as to what settlement—if any—has been 
arrived at in the case of the tariff fea- 
tures of the proposed substitute, and 
of the time which it will be in force, 
is also what might be termed over- 
whelmingly unplethoric. 


In short, all is so quiet along the pro- 
verbial Potomac that one having a keen 
sense of hearing might rather easily 
hear a pin, or even a whole paper of 
pins, drop with a series of reverbera- 
tions which, by contrast with the pre- 
vailing stillness, might seem to resem- 
ble nothing so much as a passel of dish- 
pans sliding down the Capitol steps. 
Which is to say, in plain, unvarnished 
English, that the silence which is now 
issuing in thick, murky clouds from be- 
hind the doors of the room where the 
sub-committee does its sub-committee- 
ing at, is such a superlative sort of a 
silence as to be downright depressing, 
if not absolutely abysmal. We trust we 
are making it sufficiently plain that 
there is, as fabulously wealthy and sup- 
posedly scoundrelly heads of giant 
trusts being investigated by the Federal 
authorities always say to reporters, 
“Nothing to give out.” 

In the entire absence of definitely 
serious developments in the situation, it 
is difficult to resist the temptation to 
grow festive and sportive and gay in 
these columns this week, as we have 
now and then ventured to do in the 
past; for, as our older friends are well 
aware, the Reporter has always main- 
tained that since we are all obliged to 
be serious so much of the time, a little 
relaxation even in the discussion of 
business matters does no particular 
harm. It might seem perfectly in keep- 
ing to take a week “off,” so to speak, 
and consider some of the lighter and 
pleasanter aspects of recent doings in 
the trade. : 


But the time has not yet arrived for 
us Or anyone really concerned with the 
welfare of the dye industry to throw 
reserve to the winds and celebrate. The 
time has not yet arrived—no matter how 
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mere surface appearances may be mis- 
interpreted by some—to relax in the 
slightest degree the earnest endeavor to 
keep behind those who are working for 
the good of the industry, and to main- 
tain the most uninterrupted unity in the 
demand that the Senate consider the 
cases of dye makers, dye importers and 
dye consumers \alike impartially and 
strictly on their merits—not forgetting 
the duty owed the nation as a whole— 
before rendering the final verdict, which 
should be forthcoming with only the 
delay occasioned by a proper discussion 
of all the facts. 


Although there are no momentous 
developments to record, the situation 
is fundamentally just as serious and 
urgent as ever, with every additional 
day increasing its gravity. There has 
been much encouragement lately, and 
it came at a moment when many were 
almost ready to believe that a great 
folly on the part of the Senate in allow- 
ing to expire what the House created 
to safeguard American coal-tar manu- 
factures, was about to be committed. 
But it must be remembered that until 
the Longworth bill, with sufficient in 
the way of “teeth” to mean real pro- 
tection, is actually a law of the land, 
the status of the industry is just what 
it was on November 11, 1918. In other 
words, it is still at best a pitiable thing, 
with no real blood, bone and muscle to 
enable it to grow up and be a big self- 
reliant and hardy individual like the 
German dye—and explosives—industry. 


One does not have to go far to meet 
a man or woman who will tell you 
that the American dye industry has 
flashed in the pan and that American 
dye makers will never be able to dupli- 
cate the products of Germany—not if 
they try a thousand years. It is laugh- 
able, and it is at the same time sickening 
to those who know the real truth; that 
sort of thing was supposed to have 
been dead months ago, but it is not. The 
general public heard American chemists 
and manufacturers lauded to the skies. 
The idea took a firm hold on the popu- 
lar fancy; it was not hard to convince 
Americans that their own people do 
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not have to yield the palm to Germany 
in this or in any other enterprise. The 
public believed—and looked for results 
to follow. 

Then they were told that such a high- 
ly complicated industry took time to de- 
velop, and settled back to wait. No 
doubt many expected impossibilities ; 
nevertheless the campaign of education 
which was waged at the time was and 
still is very thorough and very efficient 
and very productive of good. The peo- 
ple learned the importance of vat colors 
in any national color scheme; they 
learned the extreme difficulty which at- 
taches to the commercial production of 
these. dyes, and they were prepared to 
see our chemists, after a decent inter- 
val, make a beginning, especially since 
it was given out that so many German 
dye patents had been seized. Even at 


that, they expected more in the way of 
speed than had ever becn accomplished 
before in this line of endeavor, but the 
real tragedy lies in the fact that they 
did not expect so very much more than 


American chemists would have been 
able to give them. 

It is doubtful if the bulk of the think- 
ing public expected to see anything like 
a full range of colors begin immediately 
to flow from Wilmington, Carrollville, 
Buffalo, Marcus Hook, and elsewhere. 
But the announcement from time to 
time in the daily papers of even 
the beginning of production of a new 
vat color would have had a powerful 
effect and would have caused many to 
say to the scoffers, pridefully, “Just you 
wait. Give ’em time; they’re coming!” 

Now, why do we say that the Ameri- 
can dye industry is a fit subject for 
pity? Well, why would one say the 
same of a champion sprinter who essays 
to run a hundred yard dash in compe- 
tition with pieces of cord bound tightly 
about both his thighs? 


Such a man’s strength and nervous 
energy would be thére, but unavailable 
to him through want of the revitalizing 
fluid which conveys fresh energy from 
the lungs. And if the cords were left 
upon him permanently, we should soon 
have a hopeless cripple whose shriveled 
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limbs would be frightful things to gaze 
upon. 

The American dye industry is a piti- 
able thing by comparison to what it 
now would be had it been assured of 
protection back in the Autumn of 1918. 
Although the efforts of our manufac- 
turers have been prodigious, especially 
when one considers the multitude of 
other demands made upon them, those 
efforts, are, when placed alongside of 
what their future drives will be if they 
are given a chance by the Senate, merely 
desultory. 

We are sure this is not too extreme 
an expression to use in the present con- 
nection. Because they have not been 
able to put forth their real effort, the 
public thought they were laying down! 
They have had to battle against this 
impression while planning how they 
best could make the Congress see their 
needs and the needs of the country. 
Small wonder they haven’t shown the 
speed and resource of which they are 
certainly capable to a degree which will 


Amanil Colors for Cotton 
Union Colors for Mixed Goods 
Amacid Colors for Dress Goods 


FOR MEN’S WEAR 


Amacid Chrome Colors 
Alizarine Navy Blue 
Alizarine Chrome Red 
Alizarine Yellow 
Alizarine Brown 


Basic Colors, 


American Aniline Products, Inc. 
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surprise the world, let alone the United 
States ! 

There are some who wiil never be- 
lieve this. But will a chance to demon- 
strate it cost the country, then, so very 
much? At least these people should 
be willing to agree that they should 
have a chance to show what they can 
do. And despite any impression to the 
contrary, this chance they have not yet 
enjoyed. 

No, it is not altogether the fault of 
the Senate. If all goes well, there will 
have been no great harm done, beyond 
the delay. But that time cannot for- 
ever be put off, and we may well ex- 
press the wish that when the next issue 
of the Reporter appears, there will no 
longer be Nothing to Give Out. 


A WORD TO DYESTUFF USERS 
By H. G. McKerrow 


The development of the dyestuff in- 
dustry in the United States has reached 


a point where there should be a full, 
frank, and sympathetic appreciation and 
understanding on the part of dyestuff 
users, of what has been accomplished, 
of the difficulties overcome, of those 
still to be confronted, and, above all, 
of the reasonable promise for the fu- 
ture. ; 

It is easy enough to build a brick 
wall, given the necessary bricks and 
mortar, but when the bricks and mor- 
tar have themselves to be made first, 
and when the very raw materials used 
in making them have to be manufac- 
tured, it becomes a very different mat- 
aef. 


Wuat Has BEEN DOoNeE 


This was the situation that confront- 
ed the dyestuff industry when the out- 
break of the war closed, at a moment’s 
notice, our customary avenues of sup- 
ply, and instantly threw upon the bur- 
den of making, not one industry, but 
three, all of a complicated and highly 
specialized nature. 

To provide the color-using industry 
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with their requirements, with the least 
possible interruption and dislocation of 
their operations and in the shortest pos- 
sible time, was in itself a sufficiently 
stupendous task, but it was made in- 
finitely greater by the fact that the very 
raw materials which were requisite for 
making dyes, were also in urgent de- 
mand for making explosives. When 
this country entered the war, this de- 
mand became a Government necessity, 
paramount and unavoidable, and to it 
every other commercial condition had 
to give place. 


The same war needs, too, encroached 
upon every other industry whose facili- 
ties were called for by the new industry ; 
structural steel and iron for plant, 
chemical equipment and skilled labor; 
all were being poured in ever increas- 
ing volume, as the menace grew, into 
the vast stream of effort destined to 
overwhelm the forces which had chal- 
lenged the peace of the world. 


It seems little short of marvellous 
that the industry has been brought into 
existence at all in the face of the ob- 
stacles with which it was confronted, 
and yet, to-day, our textile mills are 
running at their full capacity, produc- 
ing what is generally conceded to be 
the most kaleidoscopic line of colored 
fabrics the world has ever seen, a very 
riot of design and color, in woven, 
dyed and printed goods. 


DANGER OF LOSING PERSPECTIVE 


There is still much work to be done, 
and still many colors to develop, but 
in the emphasis which has been placed 
on certain classes of dyes yet to come 
from American laboratories and fac- 
tories, there is a great danger of losing 
the whole perspective, and failing to 
recognize and appreciate the immense 
progress made. 

The advent of a new color on the 
market, in commercially available qual- 
ity and quantity, conveys no idea to 
the general public, or even to the aver- 
age user, of the expenditure of time 
and human effort behind it, the metic- 
ulous research, the retracing and repe- 
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tition of steps, the spoiled batches before 
the final and completed result can be 
confidently placed before the user. 
Some dyes have cost upwards of £100,- 
000 before a single pound could be 
offered for sale. 


It must be clear to any business man 
that conditions like these must exert a 
controlling influence on the question of 
price, and the cost of a dye is not mere- 
ly expressed in terms of the material 
and labor necessary to produce a pound 
of that dye, but must include its pro- 
rata share of the capital expense that 
has been incurred in its development in 
the first place. 


The fact is well known that prior to 
1914 foreign dyestuff manufacturers 
sold dyes on the American and English 
markets at less than the cost of manu- 
facture in many instances; the develop- 
ment of the industry after forty years 
of concentrated effort, had enabled them 
to produce collateral lines of pharma- 
ceuticals and other chemicals, many of 
them commanding high prices as drug 
products, to an extent which afforded 
an opportunity to regard the dyes them- 
selves as by-products. Thus a double 
purpose was achieved; the prices of 
these colors were reduced to a point im- 
possible of approach by less well de- 
veloped manufacturers, and American 
and British interests were discouraged 
from establishing their own sources of 
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Chrome and Sulphur 
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United Chemical Products Corporation 
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supply, or were strangled at birth if 
they had the temerity to attempt to 
do so. 


During the recent hearings before the 
Ways and Means Committee, and the 
debates in Congress, an undue stress 
has been placed on the relative impor- 
tance of the vat dyes to the textile in- 
terests. Without minimizing for a mo- 
ment their essential value to those man- 
ufacturers who require them, it is 
perhaps only fair to state that in 1913 
they constituted, even including indigo, 
only 25 per cent of the total consump- 
tion of coal tar dyes, and without indi- 
go only 4 per cent of the whole. To-day, 
practically the total requirements of our 
manufacturers in regard to indigo are 
being taken care of by American dye 
makers, by a product which, in point 
of quality, is fully equal to that made 
by Germany, so that the still existing 
hiatus in vat dyes remaining to be filled 
by importations is only 4 per cent of 
the total needs. 


The vat dyes, too, are in a process of 
development; successful research has 
been devoted to them for many months, 
and perhaps their availability is much 
nearer than impatient manufacturers 
think; already the first precursors are 
on the market, and their quality affords 
ample guarantee that the whole line 
will not be inferior to those with which 
our manufacturers were familiar and 
with which they built up their reputa- 
tions and trade——American Wool and 
Cotton Reporter. 
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QUO USQUE TANDEM ABUT- 
ERE PATENTIA NOSTRA? 


Two thousand years or so ago one 
M. T. Cicero arose in the Roman Sen- 
ate and addressed to that august body 
a series of Philippics which have come 
down to the present time as models of 
denunciation and exhortation. Mr. 


Cicero had good and sufficient reasons 
for feeling outraged at the dilatory 
tactics of the Roman legislative body 
and he told them so in most unequivocal 


language. What Mr. Cicero demanded 
was action—and it is a matter of record 
that he got it. 

It is unfortunate that we have no 
Cicero included in the membership of 
the United States Senate to-day. Had 
we such a one it is at least possible 
that he would, ere this, have stirred that 
body to definite action, not alone in the 
matter of the Peace Treaty but in re- 
gard to the dyestuff situation and other 
legislation of equal importance, which 
has for some months been under con- 
sideration without as yet producing tan- 
gible results. We do not mean these 
words of condemnation to apply to in- 
dividual Senators who, we know, have 
done their utmost fo get action, but we 
mean them to apply to a system of party 
leadership which, apparently, makes it 
impossible for an individual Senator to 
vote on concfete issues as his conscience 
dictates and the inherent merits of the 
question demand. 

The dilatory tactics of the Senate in 
regard to effecting a compromise on the 
Peace Treaty have very fiearly made the 
United States ridiculous in international 
circles. Under the leadership of certain 
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broadminded Senators who realize to 
the full the necessity of settling with- 
out further delay this paramount ques- 
tion of international welfare, a com- 
promise seemed about to be effected 
when, at the last moment, we are told 
that certain “bitter-enders” have threat- 
ened Senator Lodge with all manner 
of dire retributions in case he weakens 
one iota on his Article X reservation. 

There is a limit to the patience of 
the American people. If either party 
fancies that by bickering of this sort 
it is strengthening itself with the voters 
of the nation it is sadly deluded. What 
the American people want is action; 
the definite ratification of the treaty 
with interpretive reservations—certain- 
ly without any such amendments as shall 
reopen the whole question of an inter- 
national settlement. 

But it is with dyestuff legislation that 
we are chiefly concerned. The Congress 
of the United States, both House and 
Senate, have expressed themselves indi- 
vidually as realizing to the full the ne- 
cessity of protection for this so essen- 
tial key industry, yet, when it comes to 
a question of enacting suitable legisla- 
tion to effect this protection, they seem 
utterly lacking in an ability to get to- 
gether. 

A week ago we were informed from 
Washington that the sub-committee of 
the Senate Finance Committee had sub- 
stantially agreed upon a recommenda- 
tion to that body of a substitute for the 
licensing provision contained in the 
original Longworth Bill which, it was 
believed, would be satisfactory to all 
parties. The situation remains as it 
then was. The Finance Committee still 
awaits the report of its sub-committee 


and the Senate as a whole must longer. 


await the report of the full Finance 
Committee, after action upon which the 
amended measure must go to conference 
with the House. All of this procedure 
takes quantities of time and it seems 
impossible to say when this greatly need- 
ed bit of legislation may finally become 
law. 

~ We believe an officer of a large Ca- 
nadian textile manufacturing concerf 
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voices the opinion of a vast majority 
of the dyestuff fraternity when he writes 
us as follows: 


“Gentlemen— 

“The writer is an American and 
reads with pleasure every issue of the 
REpPoRTER and it is a source of gratifi- 
cation to find you continually rapping 
Congress. We hope you keep up the 
seemingly endless task of endeavoring 
to get the committee to play the part of 
‘100 per cent Americans,’ and sincerely 
hope you do not get discouraged.” 


We are optimists. We believe to- 
day’s clouds will yield to the sunshine 
of to-morrow. But the way is long and 
what we need is action. Let us all get 
together and push. Let each one of us 
tell his Senators and his Congressmen 
just how he feels in the matter. Until 
this greatly needed bit of legislation is 
enacted into law it will be impossible 
for our consumers and manufacturers 
of dyestuffs to plan confidently for the 
future of the industry. 


PRINCIPLES OF GARMENT 
DYEING 


Necessity for the Proper Kind of Wa- 
ter and a Rigid Control of Tem- 
peratures if the Best Results 
Are to Be Obtained 


By Joser Lorsi 


The temperature of the dye bath 
and the hardness of the water are two 
factors that exert a great deal of in- 
fluence in the results that will be ob- 
tained when redyeing garments, and 
which are not given the consideration 
that they should by the large ma- 
jority of the garment dyers of the 
country. Satisfactory results cannot 
be obtained when water is used that 
is not fitted for the work, nor can the 
best dyeings be produced when the 
dyer ignores temperatures. The dye- 
ing of garments has always been a 
scientific occupation and it is becom- 
ing more*so every day. The man 
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who would become a master of his 
craft, who would produce work that 
compares favorably with the work 
produced by other men in the busi- 
ness, must be on the alert continu- 
ally and take advantage of all knowl- 
edge obtainable pertaining to his pro- 
fession. The volume of the garment- 
dyeing business is increasing rapidly, 
as is also our knowledge of the prin- 
ciples underlying the work. Garment 
dyeing embraces the majority of all 
of the dyeing processes ; we are learn- 
ing more about these processes every 
day, and the more we learn the more 
we should be impressed with the fact 
that the proper water should be used 
and that unless the proper control is 
exercised over the temperature of the 
dye baths the results will not be as 
satisfactory as would otherwise. be 
the case. 


The fundamental fact in regard to 
temperature and the single bath 
method of dyeing is that the nearer 
the boil the dyeing is carried out at 
the more color the wool will absorb 
in comparison to the silk or cotton. 
The reverse is also true: The lower 
the temperature at which the dyeing 
is due the more color the silk or the 
cotton absorbs in comparison to the 
wool. It naturally follows, therefore, 
that when dyeing a garment com- 
posed of silk, wool and cotton an av- 
erage or mean temperature must be 
struck if all three fibers are to be 
colored a uniform shade. 

In practice, when dyeing garments 
composed of wool and cotton it is 
customary and very necessary that 
the cotton be dyed a heavier shade 
than the wool. If this is not done the 
cotton will show up in sharp contrast 
to the animal fiber. To secure this 
result it is very evident, if the fabric 
is to appear uniform in color, that 
the dyeing must be carried out at 
slightly under the mean temperature. 

Different dyers use different dye- 
ing methods to obtain an even shade 
when dyeing a fabric composed of 
two or more textile fibers, but the 
principle is the same in all three 
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18 | procedure may be illustrated best by 
at i describing how black is dyed on 
tk | union material. 
* One dyer, in this case, will dye the 
yj. | material for forty-five minutes at a 
o- | temperature of 195 deg. Fahr. An- 
it- | Other will enter the goods at the boil, 
ly maintain this temperature for twenty 
‘n_ | Minutes, and then shut off the steam 
nt | 2nd allow the dye bath to cool down 
alt | until the silk and cotton are suffi- 
-n- | ciently dyed. The average time con- 
ry sumed in this case is about forty 
sre | Minutes. Another will start the dye- 
act | ing at a low temperature and bring 
seq | the dye bath to the boil in about thirty 
jg | minutes, shut off the steam and al- 
the | low the bath to cool down to the tem- 
as | perature at which the dyeing was 
be | commenced. ‘This latter method is 
the one most commonly used by the 
t garment dyers of the country. 
Be The principle governing all three 
rer | Of these methods is the same. In the 
at | first case the dyeing is done at a 
orb | Mean temperature all of the time. 
on, | I the second method the dyeing is 
yer | Started above the mean temperature 
ing and cooled down below the mean 
the 4 temperature, and thus matters are 
the | balanced. The third method is simi- 
ore, 4 lar to the second, but requires some- 
ym. | What less time. Which of these meth- 
av- § ods is to be preferred is an open ques- 
“he § tion, as each one has its advantages. 
be § [tis claimed, and quite correctly, that 
tgarments with tight seams are cov- 
ered better when the dyeing is com- 
nts F menced at the boil than when com- 
e menced at a lower temperature. 
ade It would be folly to attempt to lay 
the § down any hard and fast rules for gar- 
rast § ment dyeing, as the nature of the ma- 
this § terial received varies greatly in qual- 
bric @ ity. In one case the percentage of 
that § Wool in a garment will be greater 
+ at B than the cotton or silk; in another 
ure. § case the cotton will compose the 
dve- 4 Steater portion of the material. Again 
rade & ‘¢ wool portion will be composed of 
1 of §2.S0ft botany and at another time a 
the § Ushtly twisted crossbred. In this 





comparison the botany would require 
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a much larger amount of dyestuff 
than the crossbred to get the same 
depth oi shade on both materials. It 
is necessary, in most instances, for 
the dyer to use his head and proceed 
with a method that will give him the 
best results. And, after all, results 
are what is being sought. If the re- 
sults are obtained the methods by which 
they were obtained is not of much mo- 
ment. 

When dyeing silk and wool gar- 
ments in an acid bath it is very es- 
sential the proper temperatures be 
used. Too high a temperature drives 
the color into the wool, to the detri- 
ment of the silk, while if the tem- 
perature is too low the silk absorbs 
the color, leaving the wool undyed. 

When filling up cotton with direct 
cotton colors in a fresh bath after the 
wool and silk have been dyed in an 
acid bath with acid colors it is very 
important that proper temperature 
regulation be exercised. Many oth- 
erwise skillful dyers fail to see the 
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importance of proper temperatures in 

this case, and as a result their dyeings 

are not as good as they should be. 

I have studied this matter very care- 

fully and have found that the dyeings 
+ must be carried out at 140 deg. Fahr., 

otherwise a full shade will not be ob- 
tained on the cotton. If the tempera- 
ture is higher than this the wool will 
take up too much of the dyestuff and 
will be thrown entirely off shade. If 
the temperature is lower than 140 deg. 
the dyestuff is only deposited and not 
fixed on the cotton. As a result it is 
easily rubbed off, a most objection- 
able feature in connection with gar- 
ment dyeing. 
It is a fact easily proved by ex- 
periment that practically all direct 
~*~ cotton colors rub badly if dyed in a 
cold bath. If, however, dyeings are 
made at increasing temperatures, they 
+ gradually become faster. When the 
temperature reaches 140 deg. Fahr. 
they are practically fast to rubbing, 
except in the case of red shades, whic 
which are the only colors not quite 
clean in this respect. 

Filling up the cotton at 140 deg. 
Fahr. also has the additional advan- 
tage that much deeper shades are se- 
cured from the same percentage of 
color than when dyed cold. More- 
over, not only is the shade fuller and 
faster to rubbing, but also it is faster 
to washing. The fastness to washing 
of the direct cotton colors becomes 
better the higher the temperature at 
which they are dyed. The cotton in 
garments, therefore, should always be 
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filled up at a temperature of 140 deg. } ° 
Fahr. to secure fastness to rubbing. J °Y° 
All direct cotton colors are not suit- § UP 
able for use in filling up cotton at a and 
temperature of 140 deg. Fahr., owing § °S ‘ 
to the fact that at this temperature the 
they also dye wool. This, of course, °°" 
would spoil its shade. However, all boi 
color makers have a full range of di- The 
rect cotton colors which possess good § 1S! 
affinity for cotton at 140 deg. Fahr,} ¥! 
and which leave the wool clear. end 
While fabrics composed of wool igh 
and silk do not often come into the p r 
hands of the garment dyer, he should ag 
know how to handle them, as they are * 
expensive and any damage to them in P ; 
the course of dyeing means an ex- a 
pense in the form of compensation to me 
the customer. The wool-silk fabrics,f ™& 
better known under a number of dif- - 
ferent trade names, are difficult to I 
handle, because they must be dyedf Well 
with acid colors, some of which dye phet 
the wool and only stain the silk. Also,§ '", 
some of these acid colors dye the§ @"Y 
wool one color and the silk a different} te™| 
shade when the dyeing is carried out} dent 
at the boil. At a low temperature} for f 
many of these dyes which color the dyec 
wool and silk to the same shade at the M 
boil dye only the silk. This fact isf Acid 
taken advantage of to dye wool and§ silk 
silk two different colors. boil, 
Besides the choice of the dyestuffg the 
the temperature of the dye bath is off the : 
importance, and due regard must be Be 
paid to the affinities of the dyestuffs§ say ; 
used when dyeing wool and silk ma hard 
terial. If, for example, the fabric s§ some 
to be dyed one color a dye must bef tains 
used which has the same affinity, of lime 
nearly the same affinity, for both off magi 
these animal fibers. The dyestuff§ poun 
dealer from whom the dyestuff is pur taine 
chased can always furnish the inforg and d 
mation on these points. as th 
The more important methods fog “pte 
dyeing fabrics of wool and silk amg S°ap 
those by which the whole fabric if and « 
dyed the same shade. Some of thes loss ¢ 
are as follows: The goods are we— Wa 
wetted out before being entered int tron, 
the dye bath. The bath, consisting @ quant 
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from 30 to 40 gallons of water for 
every 10 pounds of goods, is heated 
up and 5 per cent of sulphuric acid 
and the necessary amount of dyestuff 
is added. After entering the goods 
the bath is brought to the boil in the 
course of thirty minutes and ‘then 
boiled for another thirty minutes. 
The boiling is stopped as soon as an 
inspection shows that the color is 
uniform all over the fabric. If at the 
end of thirty minutes the silk is still 
lighter than the wool, which may be 
the case when dark colors are being 
dyed, the steam must be at once shut 
off and more dyestuff cautiously add- 
ed to the cooling bath. If it is neces- 
sary to shade the silk with basic dyes, 
the first bath is run off and the shad- 
ing done in a fresh acetic acid bath 
at the ordinary temperature. 

The influence of temperature is 
well illustrated in the case of Crys- 
phenine, a direct yellow, which, con- 
trary to other direct yellows, will dye 
any wool or silk in mixed goods at a 
temperature of 140 deg. Fahr. Evi- 
dently this dyestuff cannot be used 
for filling up cotton in previously acid 
dyed half-wool goods. 

Metanil Yellow, Azoflavine and Azo 
Acid Yellow will also dye wool and 
silk an almost uniform shade at the 
boil, while Naphthol Yellow will dye 
the wool a much heavier shade than 
the silk. 

Before closing this article I wish to 
say a few words about water and its 
hardness. The water most trouble- 
some to the dyer is that which con- 
tains sulphates and bicarbonates of 
lime and magnesia. Sometimes, also, 
magnesium chloride and iron com- 
pounds cause much trouble when con- 
tained in water used for bleaching 
and dyeing. Impurities in water such 
as these mentioned, and others, pre- 
cipitate a portion of the dyestuffs, 
soap oils and mordants, causing spot 
and other irregularities, as well as a 
loss of chemicals. 

Water free from lime, magnesia and 
iton, or water that contaims but small 
quantities of these impurities, such as 
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rain water and distilled water, is 
known as soft water. The hardness 
of water is expressed in degrees. 

Whether a water is good or bad de- 
pends upon the use to which it is to 
be put, but when considered for dye- 
ing purposes no water should be used 
which exceeds 25 deg. of hardness. 
Water harder than this is not suitable 
for use in the dyehouse. Water may 
be softened in a number of different 
ways. Temporary hardness is re- 
moved by boiling. Hardness that 
cannot be removed by boiling is 
known as permanent hardness. When 
it is necessary to soften water in large 
establishments a water softener is 
used. 

In smaller establishments purifica- 
tion of water may be carried out in 
large wooden tanks. For every de- 
gree of hardness 24% ounces of soda 
ash are added for each 1,000 gallons 
of water in the container. Thus, if 
the water contains 20 deg. of hardness 
it is necessary to add 3 pounds of soda 
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ash for each 1,000 gallons. After the 
ash is added and the water boiled well 
it is allowed to stand for a few hours 
before being used, in order to allow 
the impurities to precipitate. It is 
the better plan to work with two 
tanks. Their size should depend upon 
the requirements of the plant each 
day.—National Cleaner & Dyer 


INQUIRY DEPARTMENT 


All classes of chemical work or advice 
relating to artificial colors, natural dye- 
stuffs, dyewoods, raw materials, extracts, 
intermediates, crudes, or dyeing chem- 
icals and accessories in general, will be 
carried out for readers and subscribers 
of the AMERICAN DYESTUFF RE- 
PORTER by this department. 

Inquiries of a minor character will be 
answered on this page, while major mat- 
ters involving personal investigation, an- 
alyses, perfected processes and working 
formulas, will, if desired, be treated con- 
fidentially through the mails. All ques- 
tions, materials for analysis or letters 
leading to the opening of negotiations 
for special work will receive prompt at- 
tention if addressed to Inquiry De- 
partment, American Dyestuff Reporter, 
Woolworth Building, New York City. 


K. L. R. Co.: Question—Can you 
refer us to a method of determining 
the amount of free sodium sulphide in 
a sulphur dye bath? We would like 
a rapid test that would serve to guide 
us in making additions of further 
amounts of sulphide in a standing 
bath. Just now we wish to apply it 
to blacks and blues, but expect to use 
other colors a little later. 


Answer—For straight sodium sul- 
phide solutions probably the best 
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method is to exactly neutralize the 
solution with acetic acid (phenol- 
phthalein indicator) and then titrate 
with a standard solution of crystal- 
lized zinc sulphate. Cadmium sul- 
phate is used on a spot plate or paper 
as an outside indicator. 

In the case of a dye bath, we be- 
lieve that if one acidified it with acetic 
acid and boiled, the H:S could be 
evolved and then absorbed in an 
NaOH solution. This solution would 
then be titrated as above. In some 
dye baths the titration might be car- 
ried out directly, but in most the dis- 
tillation would be better. 

We have no data on such a method! 
but see no reason why it should not 
be satisfactory. Thé organically 
combined sulphur of the dye should 
not be evolved by the acetic acid, 
while all the sulphur as sulphide 
should be evolved. Air-free water 
should be used to prevent oxidation. 

B. & W. Co.: Question—Will you 
kindly inform us as to the dyes that 
are now available, and from whom, 
that are suitable for the dyeing of 
blanket border yarn, especially pink 
and blue, that will withstand peroxide 
bleaching? 

Answer—Our inquiry throughout 
the trade here fails to reveal anything 
that will stand a thorough bleaching 
with peroxide and at the same time 
give a brilliant and delicate color such 
as you probably require. 

As you probably know, the ordi- 
nary colors used for borders of this 
sort are Rhodamine and Victoria 
Blue, both of which are available 
from various sources. Both of these 
colors will stand a reasonable amount 
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of peroxide, but are not what could 
ibe called absolutely fast to peroxide 
bleaching. The chrome colors will 
stand peroxide without limit, but they 
produce shades which we imagine are 

avier and duller than those you re- 
quire. A suggestion which would 
seem to be the easiest solution of 
your difficulty would be to bleach 
your yarn by the peroxide process be- 
fore weaving your blankers, and dye 
pour border yarn with Rhodamine or 
Jictoria Blue, and then weave in with 
he bleached yarn. 


ATIONAL ANNOUNCES TWO 
NEW COLORS 

The National Aniline & Chemical 
sompany, Inc., announces the pro- 
tuction of two new basic colors, 
nown as Methyl Violet 5 B and 
uchsine N B. 

The good tinctorial value and the 
pxcellent solubility of these dyes will 
prove especially serviceable for the 
yeing of leather, silk and paper, also 
or cotton and silk printing. 


BAYS PROTECTION IS ESSEN- 
TIAL 
Early return tothe use of German 
lyes in America unless Congress finds 
ome way to strengthen the American 
dustry was predicted by George 
eiss, of New York, in an address 
before the National Association of 
pyers and Cleaners in convention at 
incinnati, Ohio, on January 21. 
The labor situation in the dyeing 
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and cleaning industry occupied the 
attention of the convention. 

Arthur Berg, chairman of the war 
service committee, urged that mem- 
bers of the industry seek to interest 
more Americans in the business and 
eliminate “foreigners who go back to 
the old country when they have 
amassed a snug fortune.” 


AMERICA INVITES ALL NA- 
TIONS TO TELL OF TRADE 
WANTS 

Local Chambers of Commerce in all 
parts of the United States are taking 
an active interest in the plans for se- 
curing delegates to the Seventh Nation- 
al Foreign Trade Convention, which 
will be held at San Francisco, May 12- 
15, 1920, under the auspices of the 
National Foreign Trade Council, the 
chairman of which is James A. Farrell, 
president of the United States Steel 
Corporation. 

So that the American business men 
may obtain first hand information re- 
garding the market conditions in for- 
eign countries, the Council has invited 
special trade advisors from the leading 
nations of Australasia, the Far East and 
South America. The services of these 
trade advisors will, of course, be offered 
to the convention delegates as a part 
of the regular convention program. 

Information regarding the special 
transcontinental trains to the conven- 
tion, as well as hotel arrangements and 
convention plans, is being furnished by 
O. K. Davis, secretary, National For- 
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eign Trade Council, 1 Hanover Square, which will practically double 
New York City. present output of the plant. 


NOTES OF THE TRADE It has been announced to the tr 

Under the laws of New Jersey the that the Weidmann Silk Dyeing Ca 
Norwich Silk Corporation has been Py, Paterson, N. J., has purcha 
incorporated to manufacture silk and the Lehigh Silk Dyeing Company 
other textile fabrics. The capital is Allentown, Pa. 
$50,000 and headquarters will be in 
Paterson. With a capital of $500,000, 
Banna Mills have been organized 
Goldville, S. C., to take over, it is 
derstood, the plant of the Banna M 
ufacturing Company, which has 


The Summit Dyeing Company has 
been incorporated under the laws of 
New Jersey to conduct a general dye- . 
ing and bleaching business. Officials —_ bere an Se ee 
of the company will be in Summit, oo . 


North Bergen. The capital of the oo bane = I. M. 7 
sane company is $00,000. in, secretary and treasurer, o 


lumbia, S. C. 


To manufacture silk and other tex- With th ti f 
tile fabrics, the Harmony Silk Com- . , "7 eee no Japan, 
pany has been incorporated under the °*°* a the heaviest purchases 
laws of New Jersey. The plant of dyestuffs from the United States di 
this concern will be in Paterson, and ("8 the month of October. Our ne 


. : : bor across the border bought f 
the capital of the company is $125,000. the American manufacturers $72, 


With headquarters at Paterson, a tee ei oe 


N. J., the B. & G. Silk Mills have 
been incorporated under the laws of were OF Ol Sree 
that State to manufacture silk and 
other textile fabrics. The capital of “Vat Dye Patents” is the title off 
the new firm is $100,000. extremely interesting pamphlet 
published by the Chemical Foun 
To manufacture textiles, the Ury- tion, Inc. This brochure cont 
Gants Company has been incorpo- much information of value to mé 
rated under the laws of New York. facturers and others connected ¥ 
Head offices of the company will be the dye industry, and will be ¢ 
in Manhattan, and the capital is given Upon receipt of a nominal price 
as $50,000. Gustave Ury, 6 West cover the cost of printing, upon 
Twenty-third Street, is mentioned as__Plication to the offices of the org 
incorporator. zation, 81 Fulton Street, New Y 


The management of the Fulton The Government has annoufi 
County Silk Mills, Gloversville, N. that the Charleston plant of 
Y., has recently awarded the contract Edgewood Arsenal, located at Bé 
for enlargements and improvements W. Va., is to be sold, and bids 
being received through the Chem 

Piss Welfare Service. This plant, w 
is best fitted for the manufactu 
R. Lechner Co., Inc. chlorine, cost the Government $8 
Specialists in Dyestuffs, 000 to build, of which $300,000 
Dyewood Extracts, Etc. paid for the land and the origi 
steel building, office building 
dwellings. 
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